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ABSTBICT 

This report presents a suaiary cf reading research 
:condacted by the Kanehaiieha Early Educaticc Progran (KEEP) during 

: 1972-75 • Research was conducted in four areas: student 
industriousness, reading readiness, teaching cf ^ so und-sjrtbol 
relationships, and language (especially dialect interf eretce) • With 
regard to industrioosness, it was found that increasing 
industriousness iias a necessary and isportant factor, although it was 
not sufficient to produce grade-level reading achieveuent, 
InTestigections of reading readiness led tc ' the conclcsron that a, 
sti^uctured and intensive readiness prograa, which allowed earlier 
itftSroduction of f ornal reading instruction, bettered achievement, rt 

. was discovered that sound- syMbol relationships which are integral to 
instruction with the phonic lethods were not easily learned by KEEP 
students. After a nufflber of different sethods of teachihg these 
correspondences were tried, it was reccmended that KEEP students not 
be taught to read with .programs heavily emphasizing phonics. The 
results of several studies showed that speaking a dialiect, Hawaii 
Creole, probably does not in itself interfere with learning to read 
at the beginning levels. Finally, a description of the reading 
curriculum currently being developed is given. (Author) 
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. The Ratnehameha Early *Educat ion Program > 

• ■ The Kamehameha Ea'rly Education Program (KEEP)* is a research and 
development program of The Kamehameha Schools/Be.rnice P. Bishpp Estate. * 
The. mission of KEEP is the development, demonstration, ^nd dissemination 

' ' ■ . . ^ ^ ^ ' ' ' ■. • • ... 

of methods fp^ :improying the education of Hawaiian and Part-Hawaiian.- ^ 



children. These activities are conducted at the Ka Na'i Pono Res^arc 



and demonstration School, and in public classrooms In cooperation , with 
the State/Depart;m^nt^f Edticat ion. KEEP projects and activities involve • 
many aspects of the educatiotial process^ including teacher training,* 
curricullun development, and child motivation, language,* and cognition, 

t» ' ■ . 1 , - 

More detailed descriptions of KEEP's history and operations are presented 

■'■■•>* ■ ■ • ' ■■ ■ , .; ' " ■ '^^ 

.in:'Technical Reports #1-4. ; ' - 



' V . . " : Technical Report #5, ^ 

•/ ^ V ; ^ , • : • KEEP Reading* Research : ^ 1972-^9 ' ' 

■■ h, _ . "^Kathryn' H.- ;Au ■ ^ ■ \ '\ .\ 

. Much of, keep's' effort in research, has been iti th^ area *Qf reading. There 
ape several reasons 'for this. -First, success in reading tielps to ensure success 
In al): areas .of schoQl endeavor. Conversely, failure to learn to read usually 
/ ^slgndls failure In school. Focusing on efficient ways of teaching reading was 
Ihportant, regar;dless of what group of children was 'being studied. Second, the 
low reading achievement in many r>f Hawaii's public schools has'^been a matter of 

<;.;:. . ■ .■ ■ ■ . , ^ . ■ : ^. ^ ' /■ , ' ' - V 

, V record lor a^ number of years «(Honolu;j;U Advertiser , -March 1, 19 ; Honolulu 



|Star-Bulletin and Advertiser, May 13, 1973) . Achievement scored in readings in 
the public scftools as a whole fall below national norms, and furthermore, the 
• lowest SGores\>of all are found in schools in Kalihi and p^rts of r^ural Oahu and 



the Neighbor Islan^s^^ Although th^re are large numbers of part-Hawaiian children 
in these areas ^^rrie problem is better construed a^ one of socio-ecormmic status, 
rather than <{f ethnicity al^^ne. ^ . ; v V 



The existence of a' reading problem was^ already recognized when KEEf first 

^ ■ ^\ ■ ' ''^ . ^ V . \ ■ '• :\. .. ^ 

began its- Sper-fit ions in 1971, and, still continues to be a matter of concern 
\ throughout the State (Honolulu Advertiser, January 28 and 29, 1976). In 'keeping 
with tfhis concern, the goal of" all our efforts in this field continues G^o be to 
help all of our students reach' grade level. achievement in* reading, although we 
, realize they must acquire a far greater number of skills in one d^^t^o ye^rs 
f school than middle-class children of the same age in order to do so. 
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Our approach to reading research has; been ptocess oriented, father thaT\. 
product oriented. Specifically, dur commitTnent has been to the empirical 

examination of problems in reading, with the -goal of gaining a better under-r 

' ■ • ■ ■• ■ •■ ' . ' ' , ■ " , ' ',."'/• ' • " ' ' • / . ' ' ' 

standing of • the variables affecting the child -s reading achievement/ Our 

commitment: to this process has\guided our investigations • Because this is 

our focus, -we delayed^ our devejlopment of^a cur riculiim package ,\^nd did-. 

not, try to prove the merits of any preselected program. * Instiead, we have 

explored many different theories relating to beginning reading instruction C 

and tried :. to incorporate ideas from (different soi^rfe^s. 

This report will summarize KEEP's work in heading research hy examining 

studies in four major areas, each of which has a'i|[ajor effect on reading 

achievement. These areas are: - ?! 

■ . V '" ^ . . ■;•,/}'■. ^ - . • ■ 

, ■ • • /)■ • ■ ■ ■ i 

1) Student industriousness , * • - * 

* ^ ' ^) readiness, . \ . 

3) learAing of sound-s^onbol rfelationships^- rand ' - l^-^ 

' 4) language, specifically dialect interf erience. • ' . 

Finally, the new reading curriculum which has 'fgpown out of these investigations 

^' • ■ ■ ■ ' ' h . . ■ 

will be described and directions for future ^wprk will be discussed, ^ 

Stu dent Industrio usness '" 

' ■ ■ ■ ^T"" Tl;;. 

Bietore the KEEP students' reading achievement o|^ld be increased, the 
f soiirces of difficulty had to be pitipointed. Island educators frequently men- 

tioned motivation as ^ major problem (see Technical F^eport #1) • This idea 
. can elkbbirated as|foliows: Unlike many middle-class children, tlie dis- 




advantaged^ part-Hawaiian student does not come from a ,ba(pkground where school 



\ 



achievement is highly valued. Thus, the partr-Hawaiian child does not learn 
t?y^read as well as his middle-class peers because this ty;j)e 'of accomplishment 



,is no,t as* important to him; he' lacks the motivation to apply himself to*learn- 
ing to readi In our opinion, this idea did nop assume a deficit* biit only im- 
plied a differeTite. ^'Pait^awaiian children^ could learn to work at reading as 
Well as^othef childreit^ if tshey were properly motivated to do so- (GaIlimor^,.• 
Bc)ggs, and jSrddh, 1974; Technical Report. #2). 

• ■ ■" • ' • ' ■ o" ' - ^ " ' * * •' •' 

* Although a l^ck of motivation, that is, a lack of , Indus triousness , is a 
* "•. -.••-■-» ■ 

concept many Hawaii educators use to explain the academic .difficulties of 

• ' ' • • ' .• ' - - ' !'■• ,\ ' ■■ ' 

Hawaiian^American youth, studies 'of Hawaiian-'American culture a^d behavior 
suggest the problem i& more complicated tlian a simple deficienc^yjof motives. 
Galllmpre., Boggs , and Jordan (1974) * concluded that Hawaiian-American ^youth are 

no les^ .motivated to work in general than ^ny other group; rn tklir view the 

' . • * y . ■ ' ■ ■ '•■ 

problem was cohceive'd as conflict at the interface of cultures . :i|For many 

Hawaiian^American children the pub^^ic school classroom reflects' :| culture - 

quite different from that in ^ch_they are ^raised,- The lack Q'||flt leads, to 

• ■■'„ ■ , V ■ <^ ■■■ :(||;- ' ' ■ • X. • . ' 

•problems which may mAke it appfear that a child is not diligent . ^iJGallimore et .al 

■ ,• ^ • • . ^ ^ \ ■ : ^ ■ ■ - ■■:JI:..- . 

reviewed a number of studies showing that adjustments in the cl^room cap^ 

produce immediate and Substantial iriareases in Hawaiian industr|c>usness ^and ^ 

attentiveness. They concLtided from these \data that it was inacq:|rAte to 

describe Hawaiian-Americans as unWtivated in general ; rather t|ii^y are not 

mot ivated in some situations .^ In any event I it is clearly more: |ractical to 

train teachers to make .these adjustments than it is to blame tb|lchild or. 

• . . ■ '-J I .'■ ■ . ' • 

the culture for academic underachievemen^:. ^ |:|; 

* The KEEP approach was based on. the asgumptior^ that effective classroom 
management is. the' best strategy for enhancing mot ivation--what:» w^ call the 
develojpinent of- industribusness . * 

had previously been found that increasing motivation. tdr children to - 
learn to read had many positive- effects ort, increasing attention-tp work and 



pn achievemeitt (Staats, 1968)^ Studiea'in this area applied techniques and' 

■ ■. ' . . ■ . ■• ■" ... - ' : • . . • ' I- 

princip8>es of behavioral analysis, fe^ch as, those that have most .popularly been 
advocated by Skinner (fol example, Holland and Skinner, 1961), One appl tca- 

. - ■•■ »• . . . • - ; 

tibn of this technique to. develop acadefaic skills in children was described by 

*■• ■ ' " ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

Staats <1968) . The process has two •major steps , the first,- a step-by-step 

analysis of the component skills in the reading ta^k, aujfcthe second, sySte--- * 

matic reinforcement of the child's correct respon^e^. Using, this type of ap- . 

proach, Staats found that students of vai:ying ages and backgrounds, from pr^ 

schoolers CStaats, Minke, Finley, Wolf, and Brooks, 1964) to a juvenile ' 

■ ■ . * ■ - 'C " • -s ' - 

deli'quei;it\(Staafts and Butterfield, 1965) made dramatic increases in reading 

achievement. While Staals ' work involved t^he tutoring of individual students, 

other investigators worked in the classroom with students' regular teachers. 



MacDonald and Gallimore (1971) reported studies of two Classes of children. 

^w „ 

. . . ■ . y 

increasing their industriousness. In I^cDona!J.d ' s studies, measures of stude^nt 



in '^.ocal schools who showed improvement in reading behavior as a result *of 



attention to the task at hand were used to chart progress. 

*• ■ ■ ) ■ • * ^ 

The strategy, then, was to see if ther KEEF stud^ts could be brought 
close to grade level in reading by increasing theit motivation./ While the 
cpnvinciag results of work in behavior modification '^nfluenced the develop- 
ment of this strategy, our approach represented a^/broader'view of the problem. 
We were not only interested in the effects of positive reihf orcement on the 
children's behavior, but in the relationship of specific behaviors to reading 
achievement and in the content of the reading curriculum itself. 

Industriousness was measured by direct observation of on- task behavior , 
or how ^much the students were engaged in appropriate •ac^Bv-'-^^te of on- task 
behavior has been found to be hi^hl^L_CPrf^lated with academic Wchievement, 
both at K^P and in other setting's. It is easy to see* why thife .should be 



the- 9ase. A ^s^ttidy t wh^ is on-task, and paying attention, is fnox'e likely 'to 
benefit frdm the te^^i^r 's instructions and^tdf;'cdmplfete asii^ntneot's . This / 
student will learji more and a higher^chiev^ than an inattentive student 
who begins with th^ same level of ability ^ .v ^; . » 

Laii^V Kidoguchi, Gallimore/ Tharp, and SpeidelV(see Technical Report #6)' 
examined the relationships .between . the mean. observed on^task behavior rates^ 
arid various mea3ute^.«^5f\s I»Q», achievement, and rat^3 

of correct tlassroom workjor <;i%^ I during its kindergarten y^r. ' There 
was a significant^ correlation between on^task'and 'number of pages correctly 
completed in learning centersKf^61) . Children who Vere, on- task a higher " 
percentage of the time were able later to complete more woak than children . 
with lower rates o^s on-task. The most importaiit findiiig was a signif icarlt • 

• « - - ■ c ■ 

correlation between oij-task behavior)' and 6harige in -LQ". for', the 11 children | 
who entered school with I. Q.i- below 90 (r^.?!^.' Similar results were reported, 
by Samuels and Turnure (1974), who. found a significant correlation between ^ 
attention and scores on a word recognition test for their first ' gradfe^ftubj-ects. 
These findings emphasize the iipgortaac^ of increasing rate of attention, par-, 
ticularly for those children who begin kindergatcten with Jew school-relevent • 

skills. ^ ^ 

This approach, to motivation or Indus triousness was first: used with Class. I 

' - . ' [ ^ 

in the fall of 1973, when they were entering first grade (see Technical Report 
. , . ^ . • ■ . ' ^ . • ^ 

#26), and was extended for use with Class II "beginning in the spring of 1974 

(see Technical Report it^2) ! The plan involved the use of a conventional basal 

reader program .in combination *with the best motivational practices that would 

be easily transferred to a public school classroom^ (see Technical Report #33) . 

- 4 . ' . ■ ■ ♦ • 

All keep' teachers developed skill in these practices through an extensive^ 
Staff training program in behavior analysis, which was designed to raise the 



.•children's motivation to learn in all academic arieas* In additio|;i, for the 
r-eading program only, a specj:^! weekly "reading party*' was heldMio reward, the 
-children who sTiowed iric?:eased incentive to' learn to read» The. results would 
thus indicate whether or not the* children' s reading achievement could be 
bolstered by increasing their motivation. ^ 

A second, equally important aspect c^f this plan was- the detailed ;record-i 
ing of the children's mastery of objectives within the curriculum. Records 
J^W^e kept of how many days of instruction were nece3sary before a child ^c-*^ 
quired each new . skill . ^Jt'his procedure ma'^^" it .possible to iiJentify . |R:^bl:^^^^^ 
areas Within tKe curriculOm ^sefe :seqtio(a on -tjHe'leal^i^ ^urtd-s^mbol ' , . <^ 
relationships) .' • ; * » V, ' \ J * 



The- program wa$ very successful in maintai'n^^ng tljre children's industrious 
ness at a high levels Evidence provide^| by tfie^^Sr^ '(attentional) dajta 

^sho«/ed ;t|iati the 'Children ware highly attentive and demonstrated a high degree 
of apprQp«.at^ school behfavior-in^^readlng claSs*lr^^j;^nf6nn^l' observations by 
teachers and -resea«?l^ assistants conf irmed this findijjg^a, The children werl^'' 

rob^erved to be very eager to perf orm^ well in ^eading>class Thej^ focused on 

thi^ t§ach^r an^ their reading books and were aaxidlls ^ be called .upbh to cive 

'■X - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■< -j - ■ -'V ^ ■ 

-answers or read aloud. Even the slower learners were (well acqualntied' with tl^e 

detiails ^f . the procedure by 'which they could earn the privilege of attending 

the reading party. vThe children all ^showed a great' deal of pleasurW and 

pride when they reo elided reading parity itlvitai;iQn^. While it cannot be 

claimed that each and every child was well motivated in reading at all moments 

■ ■ • " "~ / ■ * .. : / " ■ \ " . , C ■ ■ 

- • • . ■ '~ \ ■ * ' 

the system -described^as observed to be J mmed lately effective* with the vast 

^ ■ • * /f' " * . _ ' . » ^ -> 

majority of children, and Eventually to fiave a motivating effect on, ever-y 

student "(Technical M^orts iflb and'y/42)'., " . ' V ' 

Still, the children's scores on a standardised *test o£' reading achievement. 



were 

'.V 
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• the Gates-MacGipltie. .weA I^Ti'hko^fgta^e Ifevel in May,. despite the fact 
■ that they had^i^i steady ^oferess 'ill .year i'^Th^rre'f&s i *lgh and signifeL- 
cant coVrelation between ^hiej^fement'-^t scores- ^nd numbe.r ^ basal r|^ader 
•oktfctiyfes "passed Jvhich sWge§feed -that accelerating, the children's • progress-, 
th^bugh tte reading program" woyld Ijoosf achievement' (see Technica^R|poTt //26.), 
Token Reinforcement. Studies *^ , ' , - <,-,^-> ^/ ' . 

' • in, addi't'}.on t^'' thiSv%QttJf:te#n study" fvo s^hort;er studies 4 f #ili^ence , ' ' 
ire conauotedi using/ thV children in' the 'lowest readih^^^^^^ J- 
anjUII as subiects; These, studies made 'possible a Jf^i^e^gral^ a^^^^^ of ^ 
V rthe'^ltects of moti-vation^ on read^g achievement., 'They ^ddtessed 'the question 
*6f how-mucSiore the learning of these pclor; readers could be augmented through 
'.the use of pethods designed .to" increase -"tlffeir motivatipn/^. Compear is ohs were 
,-m£We of /the ^children •s'-^ekrning o£' sguhd-symbol relaUo.nshi-^s"an^ sight wofds 

■ /• • -'-■■"'^ : " ^ ■' •^^'\. ' '' 

■ under col(ditions of .^)(an-.^^^l^uk^np'toJ^^' reinforcement (see Technical Rer , 
port Cgitrary^ti fexpe^ neitlier study, sh9wed. differences in -^j 

V'" J' ^ ^ ' '\ I ^ 1 »' ' 

iearnini^under the"Et«f-(^ditiotts-. . ' . - < 

These, f iitogs generally support the. basakreader study ... KEEP students , 
have recel^d a\gr eat dial of verb^ praise andl privileges cg'ritingent u^n 

- attending and correct respo^ing, and can generaize^-certain appropriate class- 
room bfehaviors to other similar settings. -A^iparently , a' con|ehtrated program 

of reinforcement practices' need not continue indefinitely. , . a 

■ . - ■ ■■ ■, • ■ ■ ■ •(■ ( , . 

JDiscussion • , • ,- . ^ ' ■ 

- — ' ■ .. .» r ■ ' ' ■ ■ ' . 

':' Increasing motivation to work.can have dramatic effects on the reading 
■ performance of disadvantaged , ^rt-Hawaiian students, (see Technical 
Rep6rt #5,1 ) . • '<Howeyer, even in a setting like the KEEP ■school-, where the 
cAildren's industriousness maintained at , a high levM,, grade, level reading 
; achievement still was not reache^v(see. Technij:al ReportW/36)> There, ;|s,. no. 



V 



v^doubt that inq^fl wchrk'does improve reading' per forman^^ "^"^ . 

butj nO:i/'to:^t^|ex^^^ (see Tec^inical Report 126)\ Even the us^ ofr 

: token reinl^^^j^^^t^^a^fcry powerful, procedure ta/^ncrlase ir)dustriousness,^ « . ' 

-**«'*•..-■■■*. / ■ • ■ . , •'-£)' •■ ^ . ' : \ 

' * ' ■• 7 ■ , ■ ■ « • V ' ■ » - „ ■ V ■ .V * 

^4i4. not ^a)^^^ ■■the'>j^tl|Tfen' s -perCormance when they had reached - this level'. ^ -' ' 
'■^ ,Th>refoire, fclow.grade^Wel reading achievement by aiskdvanta'ged.'part-^); : ''\ 
- Hawaiian children could ho longer be viewed as resubrtiiig from lacH-^oi^^ diligence' ' 
* alone. • • Invest igaftion. of .other, vaj/iables- -^as needed .to f urther -imprxjve' t6e. "v./ , 
children's reading achievement. ' ^ ~ - . . , , 

Reading Consultation \ - J* \ . 't' '^T- 'v^ - 

Because the? KEEP students regularly receirj'e praise and other form^'of I 
contingent reinf ^cemenb, they have reached nearly, tlie maximuni ,lJevel of ' • , 
^ attentional behavior that can be expected of them. Therefore, the importance >^ ' 
. ; to read^fe achievement of practices v/hlch maintain high levels of studen^ 
mo tivatioij^is better seen in KEEP's consultation 'projects with the public 
schools tha^ in the KEEP classrooms, . in one project; consultarfts . designed an ^ 
intervention to accelerate the Iffearning of sound^symbol relationships by 
poor readers,. (kindergarten, first, and second gratter^ in a, Neighbor Island 
-school' (sep Technical Report //51). The intervention used teaching protedures ' 
devised KEEP in combination^ with systeinat^ reinf o^rcement- in mre form of 
\ verbal prai^se and access to coloring pages, the project was wellVeceived 

and well^NWlementea by the .classroom^ teacher. By the end of the study the ' 
experimental^iroup had attained the same, lev^l of achievement in learning 
■ sDund^-symbol relations^ps as another - group oV children who were considered 
to be progressing well.^ furthermore, their jate of correct 'responding in- 
creased significantly over the three setsfof ^letters which were presented. 

■■ ■ : ■ ■■ / ■ \ . ' ^ ^ .. • ^. . 

. ^ these dramatic gains may in latge part be attributed to improvemetk ^in the 

• ^" ' , ■ ■ • ' " \ ■,, ■ „ \ .'"^ ^ 

children s motivation to work. ' / 
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". %n cpiijimction with studies on the e'f fects of increasjlng motlvationT 
inyest-igatlons'were also made in^the a^ea.of reading readiness. Many recent 
studies m reading r.eadioess havtf focjised on -the' spfecidl needs, of disadvaii-^ " 
taged children, because the-se children do not. enter school with.^^the. same .„; 

■ ■ ' • ■ ^ " , . i . . ^ ■. „■ ■' ■ » ' W 

backgt°""^ ds middle-.clas'& children ( D^utsch, ]l'9(>0) 
n-t f f p -rencea Between O i-nups 

—-"^^ ' ^ . — -^N. ■■; •! ■ ■ . , . 

. JO gain a more complete picture qf some" o'f the differences in reading 
Skills between ehterixtC^CE^ studentss c^txd middle-^class chj^^ 

. ^ft ^individual reading test <»'as devisge'd and ^dministejted to'' the Class III- 



age, 

arten. and to' a kindergarten class at a ^uhurban ^^ho^ol. The test was^ • 

,It 



to both groiS^s when they had bee^i in school less than a aonth.^ ^ 



'Of letter*> 



and we^e beginninig 
test was 1^-03 



areas, as shown .by 



given 

^gver^d knowledge of fetter names, visual discrim-ination 

knowledge of initial consonant ^'sounds/ Most *of the middle--class chiWren • 
already: ^^^^^ competent first t!^d ^reas mentioned, 

. to develop skills'. in- the third arek. ' Their mean score on- the 
items out of a possible 42. in contrast, the entering KEEP kinder- 

feairtet*®^^ as a group had #9^ost no skill in any of threse 

their ^eah ^score of 4. 82:* . > -.^ 
* ■ ' ' ' ^ ' ■ • * - , ' ■-■ 

. lliis 'i^ormat:ion m^^^ ^ interpreted with ^^e. 

KeE? 5^tudentfs are,- :tnhef eotly less c^pable^ only that tH^y dp not have 
^ oppSxrtunit/ tj develop, these reading skills before; t 

fei^ence. between the V^^l^^ students ahd , the KEEP students derrton 

strates the need fo^r schools to provide different 1:ypes of* trair^in^. 
fereot children. While many programs are likely to worTc* in a' riiiddle--class 
school" tho^e that ate li^^^j^" ^° ^"eceed with students such a,s those ^t KEEP 

• *.* * ' .. I . . . ^ • ' « ^ 

« . > ^ ■ , . . ^ •■'*■■.. * , 

^^^2^ be, very few, primarily because of the careful t^raihing in a large 



eslhot m< 



ite. It does/ hot mean th6 

3' the 

ente^^^chool- 'T'^? 

for, dif-. 



numtie^: of ^'skills thaft ^ius£ be accomplishe'd in a short .|)eriod. of time. . (How- - 
^ver, gome reading programs desfigned.. forj use with middle-class students might 
ptfeve successful, i| used with disadvantaged students at a later age.) 
Development qf th^ Readiness Program ^ ^ , 

f> Because of these differences between the KEEP and middle-clas^ students ,w 
and because our goal was- to; help!; the KEi^P students rfe^^ch grade-leyel reading • 
achievement at the- earliest possible da^e^ the need to. implement an early read- 
ing program was clear . Brzeinski and :Elledge (1972) in a review pf studies 
in this atea, concluded that there wa^ much evidence to support the use of 
such i^rpgrams ; 

: *; As |>art^of the development of a program of ear^y reading instructioh, 



each' succeeditig class at KEEP ^Kas* been placed in an increasingly accelerated - 
kindergarten readiness program. The y^ar long readiness program used with 
•Class I* was Tnuch dike that pf the traditional kindergarten, although certain / 
rieading readiness materials, irtcluding thos^ of Fairbanks and Robinson (1968J and 
Dubnoff 0-969 ) were used. ' Class II ^as in a similar program but with "a 
greater emphasis on the development of attentional and work behaviors . This ^ 
preparation alliowed Class' II to. begin a formal program of reading instruction 
by the end of their first semester in kindergarten. In addition, certain 
readiness activities for use with lower ability children were designed and 
tested on some of these students (see Technical Report //34);. 

Students in Class III experienced a more concentrated program of read- 

r * ' . ' * . • 

iness than students in the predfeding classes. The readiness period for these 
chilciren lasted three months and emphasized attentional and work behaviors, 
in addition to the expected academic skills. Finally, with Class IV, a two 
month program of readiness was instituted. This new program formalized the use 
of practices that were shown to be eff^tive with the three other classes^ 
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particularly with Class III. ' ' 

-This readiness program assumes that the focus must be on the specific 
behaviors that will enable the child to adjust quickly to school and prepare 
him to meet the demands of learning to read. The strongest feature of this 
program is that it has identified the many behaviors associated with school ad- 
justment\arid attention to* work and shown that it is possible to teach thpm. It 
would no doubt be unnecessary to teach many of these behaviors in middle-class 
igchools, but many KEEP students clearly ^require ajid can benefit from specific 
iinstruction in these skills. • . - ^ 

The readiness program, as incorporated into the new reading curriculum for 
1975-^76, is, divided into three areas: self-help skills, academic skills, and 
social skills. Examples of self-help skills are: use of a fork and spoon, 
responsibility for per sonal belongirlgs, -and-i^^ 

locating Appropriate materials. Academic skills include following directions; 

■ copying; listening; discriminating between shapes, letters, dnd numbers; and 
memorizing nursery rhymes and songs. These skills, like those in self-help are 
extremely specific and' concrete, for example: *'being able to sit still and 
listen to instructions in a group fo^ at least five minutes/' 

Social skills are also included as an integral part , of the readiness program, 
and again,' are stated in terms as specific and concrete as possible. Examples 
of social skills are: the ability to use the terms "please " "thank you," 
"excuse me"; to share materials and equipment; to^play cooperatively; and to 
make positive statements, about other people. The progress of each student is e^^al 

uated at the end of the first two twenty-day periods of instruction. Perfor- 
mance on every objective- is checked by individual and group testing or teacher 
evaluation. A complete list the objectives in the readiness program and 

r ■ , ' ■ ■■■■■ ■■ ■ 

recommended teaching techniques is available. 
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Effect on Reading Achievement 

The development of a more effective readiness curriculum made It possible 
for formal reading Instruction to be Introduced at successively earlier times 
for each KEEP class. The combined effects of the readiness program and begin- 
ning reading instruction earlier have unquestionably been a major factor in 
the improvement in reading ach;Levement between Claas I and Class II, Class II 
and Class III, and very likely between Class III and Class IV. Class I began 
learning to read at the traditional -time, ^t the start of first grade'. Class ^ 
II began receiving instruction at the beginning of their second rsei^ester in 
kindergarten, a ^emes'tjer earlier than Class I. This second class reached 
the same level of reading achievement after one and one-half years of reading 
instruction that Class I reached after two years (see Technical Reports #36 

■■^and--"#4i^— — - — — . ; „ V 

i'TO make a more precise comparison of the achievement levels of KEEP 
classes, differences in these groups, such as I.Q. scores as entering kinder'- 
^art;etiers must be considered. Examination of these variables is needed to. 
fiiet^nnlne whether differences in performance can be attributed to changes in 
fKEE^P.'s* program or to previously existing differences between trhe groups. 

^For 'example, the reading achievement of Class II at the end of first grade 

•'.".•-.(*' .*.■■■ . ' ' 

w^K'^higher than the reading achievement of Class I. However^^if students in 

■■•..■^ ^- . ■ ■ " • - 

-caWss II had entered KEEP with higher I.Q.s than students in Class I, the 

idfif^erence in achievement might be, attributed to their being^ more able group 
; t^a^her than to Improvements in the reading progjram. 

' -^-^^^J^he table below shows the mean, total I,Q. (WPPSI) scores of each of the 
'"foiiit^^^^^^^^ as entering kinder gar tefners. In fact, there was some fluctuation 

i^^^ from, class to class. However, the only significant difference in |.Q. 



'^ii^'^Vtween Class II and Class IV (t (53)=-2 . 93 , £<.02), 



^ . , Table 1 

I,Q, Scores of .Classes at Beginning of Ki-iiderga^n Year 



Mean Tota; 



Class 




N 



28 



Cliss II ' 83.81 28 

Classen . . , 91.32 28 

Class IV ' 95.74 . . 27 . 

Metropolitan Readiness.. Tegts were also administered to the classes. at the 
lieginning of 'kindergarten. . However,' the only, scores that can be compared are 
those of Class III arid' IV, because " these two classes were tested within the 
first two weeks of school, while Class I and II were tested later in the 
semester." Class III had a mean percentile rank of 7.93^ Class IV, a mean per- 
centiTe rank of 7.62. ' ^ 

Because the four classes have differed somewhat in I.Q., if not in school 
readiness skills, analyses of covariance were performed to compare achievement 
levels between the classes. These ahalyses used entering kindergarten I.Q. 
(total WPPSI score) as the covariates. ^ . - 

The first, analysis, compared the reading achievement of Class ^ "^^v 
The dependent variable was total score on the Gates-MacGinitie reading test , 
administered at the end of first grade. This analysis showed that Class II, 

r ■ 

despite having lower ;I.Q. scores,' performed at a significantly higher level 
on this test (F=14.L, n,2 4 , n.2 8 , dfrV^^. £<-Ql; Gates mean standard com- 
posite score: Cl^s I, X=35.54, Class II, X=39.6lf: The positive effects of 
the earlier st/rt given Class II are evident; however,, the mean score of 
Class II students on a standardized reading test at the end of the first 
grade was still somewhat below grade level. , 

16 



. ■ ^ " ''^^ 

Class III, which began reading instruction after only. three m^nths^ in , 
school, had acquired a greater number of r.^^ing skjjls thar\ Class I or Class 1*1 ' 
by the end of their kindergarten' year . Although no st^dardized reading test 
is given in kindergarten, their year-end scores on the Metropolitan Rea^diness 
Test and California Test of Menta-X Maturity showed that their achievement in • • 
reading-^rela^ed skills was ai an acceptable -level, for their age, and^pr the 
latter test, higher than the scotfes of the previous classes at that point (see 
Technical Report #36). . , - . 

The achievement levels of Class ll and III were compared in an analysis of 
covariance, using .total score on the Meftopolitan Readiness Test ^administered 
_at the end of kindergarten as the dependent variable and entering kindergarten 
IQ as the covariate. The results showed that Class III scored '^significantly 
higher on the Metropolitan than did Clas^ II (£=4/36, n]^=25, n2=28, df=l/50, 
£t;^, 05; adjusted means: Class II, Y=5irl4, Class III, Y=56.34). Although the 
results of criterion-referienced tests and teacher reports are the only data , cur- 
rently available for Class IV, the present kindergarten class, it is most likely 
that this class will^ reach an even higher level of achievement in reading that 
Class III. ^ 
Discussion 

Wo rjc with the four KEEP classes demonstrates that a structured, systematic 
program directly related' to desired school behaviors can produce gains in 
reading during the kindergarten and first grade years. Although follow-up work . 

must be done to determine whether these gains can be siistained, further, research 

* ■ * • . ' 

and curriculum development in. the reading readiness area is important. At pre- 
sent, more work in th^ readiness area is projected in order to 'strengthen and 
broaden the curriculum. It is currently planned to add more objectives in the 
areas of functional language and cognitive operations to the reading readiness 
program. Many of the activities in the classroom are already designed to develop 



. some of these skills, but have not been put into-a formal :|tructute. . * 

A similar approach was taken by Karnes, Hodgins, and l^eska (1968) who 
cojjpared a traditional nursery school program witii a struci:Ured program designed 

■ • ' ■ 

to teach four year olds language and cognitive skills. Wh^n the children W^rt 
tested in kindergarten, .the experimental group showed a .significantly higher 
level of achievement in both reading and numbers readinessllj Bronfenbrenner 
,(1974) also concluded that systematic/preschool programs fHusing on cognitive 
and language development were more effective than other kinda of programs-^ 
•.^ . ' - Learning of Sound-Symbol Relationshj^js ' ^ . 

Jn addition to investigations in the -^e^diness atea, it was also necessary 
to examine the content of the reading program it?self. While the basal .reader ' 
■ study was' designed primarily to faeasure the effects of increaseii 'motivation - 
on reading achievement, this same study also 'provided a wealth of detailed ' 
information on the^rate afc which various reading skills were acquired by 
,,,studen^^^^ ^ and ll. ha4 more difficulty 

; learning initial consonant sounds than afiy other skill. Twenty sound-sVmbol 
relationships, all ii^itial consonants, were to be learned by the 9hildren 
.during theif first year. The slowness widh wh;Lch these relationships were * 
maatered probably accounted for much pf the lower achievement of these children 
in reading (see Technical Report //26)\ 

Obviously, the problem' is not one that is- specific to the KEEP students 
or only an artifact of the specific reading program used.. The study of ways 
of, accelerating beginning readers' learning of sound-symbol relationships 
is of great importance in primary education in general, because the learning' 
of these relationships, of ^'phonics," is the basis of many reading programs. 
Furthermore, .the use of reading programs based on systematic phonics instruction 
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has been widely accepted as one solution tec phe prob^M^^of ' teaching children to 
read,''wlth Chall (19$l7) being the most well known recenfardvoc^e of this position. . 

The iea'rning of sound-symbol relationships may bfe viewed as , a .paired- 
associate" task, in this case one in which -the child ik_ required to assotiate 
specific sound or pjioneme.^uch as /b/, with a letter or. grapheme, b. It. has^ J 
been found that perfd^mahce on paired-assqcidte tasljs is correlated with .school . , 
achievement (Stevenson, Hale,. Klein, and Miller ,S1968) . • . ^' ' 

Altiiough there have b^n a number of ;experiments investigating variables . I 

which influence children's learning in- paired-associate ,tasks _ (for .example 
• ■ ■ . ■ . - ■ . '■ . ' -x . ■■ ■ ; ■ 

Davidson. Perry, and Beker, 1974), variables which specifically afftect the aq- 

quisition of sound-symbol relationships by' young, children have not been widely , : ; ^ 

- : - - . ■ . . ■ _ _ .. • > 

investigated. More studies like that.^f Ackfenman (1973X, which 'deal directly ;;, 

with variables 'affecting the learning of sound-symb9l relationships, vwil<; ,be 
needed to ■ answer ^the , many questions arising in this important area,. ThLs'is 
particularly. true if Feldman, Johnson, and Mast <1972) are correct in contending 
that-'the" professes invoi^^ 

also in school achievement, are not ^Idely . generalizab^le , and must be considered 
in terms of specific tasks and the characteristics of different samples of, 

* ■ • » » . 

children. \ S • 

KEEP Studies on the LearninR of: Sound-Sym bol Relationships 

^11 students in Class III, ks well as selected students in Class I ;and 11,' 

received instruction through a number of. controlled studies to see if ways could 
be found to accelerate the learning of Souna-syrnbol relationships. This series of 
largely umpublished studies explored many different variables.. the first 
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study, the letter,s to be learned were preisented' Jn/*a constant orN^eria I 6^ 



iiffe 



to one group, and in a random order- to the other . M The way ini which rbe letters 
were presented. In constant or random order, did hot make a differencej'in 
either rate of learning or retention. ' ^ A 4 

In the second study, a comparison was made of ^twfe^4if f^er^ ways of 
.'motivating the« children. One group received tokens for - agswering correc-tiy 
while the other' group did not. Again,, despite differences iq reinforcement 
pro,cedui^es, no Significant differences in either learning or retention weVe 
fpund between the two groups. 



A third study in this aj^ea compared^the effects of small group instruc-' 
tion versus individual instruction on the learning gof sound- symbol relation- i 
"Ships*. Subjects in the group condition learned faster than subjects in / 

• ■ ' / . - ' ■ ■ . ■ 

rthe individual condition, oti the first" two trials . Thereafter the learning 
rates for the- two group's ^remained the isame . Because of the initial differ- 
ences produced, ^ubjects in the group condition showed a higher level of 
performance overall (see Technical Report #47). - / 

I In* a^ finial study , sound-s'ymbol relationships were iea?^^ through 

association* with a familiar word that also began , with that sound. Thus, 

. ' "^'^ ' -.. ■ . ■ ' 

when shown the letter b^, 6ne group learned first to isay "Billy, /b/*' in 

• ■ . , " f-; ' ■ 

order to establish pairing of the spund, and symbol. This experiment was not 
completed because the subjects^ previous experience* Vith learning sound-symbol 
r.elationshjLps apparently ^made it difficult for children in th^ familiar word 
condition to learn tha associations'. This particular study should be replicated 
with a group of children with no prior experience' 'in learning sound-symbol 
relationships. «^ . . ' 

■■ - . ; ■ . ' ■ ^ X 

s In addition^ two studies conducted with preschool students also 

. ■ /■■■ ■ _ ' ■ , 

eicplored fetter ways of teaching ,sound-symbol Relationships. The f.irst 



study, the recall-recognition study," compared a recall rflethod to a recognition 
method. In recall method. the child was shown a letter and required to 
say the sound that was associatfed with it. Thus, the experimenter presented 

■■■■ ■ ^ : ^* - 

the letter ^, and the child was .taught to respond by saying /s/. In the 
.recognition method, the child wa^ presented with an array of six letters and , 
the experimenter projiatlnced the s^und of one of» the letters. -The child 
thefl^.was' requiref^^ 1^' poii^t to^ Jetter corresponding to that sound, 
<a:hus, if the chl^T^ heard the experimenter say /s/, he was ta'ught to point 
to the letter s. /TThe results 'sljowed no differences in learning between 
children who were trained in th6 recall method and those trained in the 



ho were trai 
n method , ^ 



recogriitio 

■6 

The second s^udy, the reversal study, was a continuation of the first. 

. i ' ■ ^ ■ ■ / ■ 

In this experiment, children who had been trained in the recall method, as 



described above, ^- were given a posttest in whic'h tfiey wete asked to perform 

the. recognition task. Similarly, children who had received recogni'tion. 

' ' • J 1 ' • " ^ ' ' " } J 

training were given a posttest in which they were asked to*" perform the rJeeala 

"task .— The -findings showed~t-hat--<:hi4dr^n^o-Jiav.e^_xiif £ii:^^^^ r ej^j5;singjtjie _ 

learned, associations. Specifically, if a child has learned to respond by. 



saying the cotrect sound for a given letter (recall), he will not always be 



able to point to the correct letter* when presented with the sound (recogni- 
tion). In the same way, children trained in the recognition task were not . 
able to transfer their knowledge to the recall task. This finding has 
implications for classroom teaching, . 'Jeachers need to attend to the direc- 
tions in which they are teaching^36ociations between sounds.. and letters, 
iwhether by a recall- method (sound to le.tter) or by a Recognition method 
(ratter to sound), and are well advised to teach the associations in ( 
both directions (see ^^echnical Report //48) . 



O 
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Discussion . 

^ .The conclusions to be drau^ from all these sludies is that, ^ 
despite the investigation of mfiny different variables, an en.tirely satis- 
factory 'way ©f teaching sound-symbol relationships to the KEEP students was 
not found, atid learning of sound-symbol relationships continues to 'be • 
extremely difficult for th^m', * . - 

The practical implicatio% of these , studies is that the KEEP students 

' ■ . y ' ■ - - . - 

should not b& taught to read with a curriculum that relies " heavily on 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ n : - * _ ■ • . • * 

the learning of sound-syinbol relationships. The strategy currently beiijg 

/ ' . ' • V . 

developed starts* with the teaching of new^ords first through an experience 
approach and by the whole word method, wfien sound-symbol relatioiishipa 
are taught, children who are experiencing jdifficulty in learning them will; 
not iDe held back, . Rather, they will be gkllowed to progress in • leafnirig . 
new words through the sight "method and in developing comprehetision skills. 

t ' 'v.. • ■ ■ ■ • ■ 

. There are several reasons for deemphasizing phonics instruction. 



particularly at the beginning levels First, the^KEEP students find it 
inordinately difficult ^to learn sound-symbol relationships, as shown' 'by 
the -r esul t-s of - -the-basal-r eader s t udy- and- o ther:~s tudi^s-^i-ted— in-this 



section. It is reasonable to assume that this difficulty results from 
the Is-hk^o) certain) language ai:id cognitive skills which are a necessary 
basis for efficient learning of sound-symbol relationships. Unlike middle- 
class students, the KEEP 'students must develop manV of these skills at school. 
Generally there is not sufficient * time for this to happen before the learning 
of sound-symbol relationships is required, when these occur in the very first 
stages of the reading curriculum. The KEEP child finds this task extremely 
difficult at this stage of his development/ However, ±f these sound-symbor 
relationships are introduced later in the curriculum, after the child has 
been in school long enough to have gained the necessary language and . 
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igognltive skills, ;the same- prqblem would not arise. • ; 

Fortunately, the learning of wards thr9ugh the sight or wlicfle word 
method is not nearly as difficult fpr the KEEP students. Thus'it is not* 
necessary to delay the 4-ntroduction of formal reading instruction if the 
early steps in the curriculum^ call for the learning of sight vocabulary, and 
not sound-symbol relationships. Comprehension skills can also be success- 
fully taught at this" level. ' j ' ^ , 

^ Our current hypothesis for the recommended sequence of beginning reading 

■ ■ ■ \ ' \ 

instruction, based on^ the findings available at the present time, is as foJAows': 

- ' ' ■ ■ ■•' ' ■ ■ ^ . ; * ■'. ■ ' 

First, the use of experience stories to h6lp the children develop concepts^of / 

what reading is all about and to acquire some sight vocabulary. Second, the 

introduction of basal readers or other materials with controlled vocabulary. 

: With both of the. above, a strong emphasis on comprehension should be maintained 

1 ' . ' . " ■■ ■ ' 

Third, when adequate reading concepts, ^sight vocabulary, and comprehension are* 
.^T-developed, : the intrToductlon of phonics can fq^llbw. Children who have superior* 
A:, ski 11^ in auditbry discrimination and processing could, of courseT^enefit from 



an earlier introduction to phonics. However, most children at KEEP do not fM^l 



— 



in this category. 
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. ^ A deemphaSis on phonic's^ is also supported by the work of Smith (1971) 
.and Thorndike (1973), which suggests that the'most important factor in " 
successful reading is teaching children to thinfe or reason. TJiiT^ posit ion 
implies that the latV, of language af\d cognitive skills, or the ability to 
think or reason, is at the heart of the reading ^problem. KEEP's research in r 
this area supports this view, particularly with regar.d to disadvantaged,^ 
.minority group children. ■ Further investigation of language arid cognitive 
sklll-S;should lead not only to more efficient learning of sound-symbol 
relationships. Sut to better competence in all areas of reading skill. ' ' , 
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Language and Dialect Interference 
Findings iti the areas of motivation, readiness, a,nd*the learning of 
, ^ 'sound-symbpi^'relaWonships all suggest that investigations of slanguage should 
^ assuiil^^ high priority • Perhajp's specific language problems or differences . 
were^the cause of the low reading achievement of students such as t.hpse at I^EP. 
Dialect Interference Hypotheses ' . ' , ^ ^ : * ' 

One of the most widely acce^jjted explanations that has been proposed to 

A .• - . , ■ . . . ■/■ 

account for the problems in learning to read of disadvantaged, minority group 

f .C' ' .'^ ■ ■ ■ • ' ■ ' 

. children stems from the-fact- that many of these children are not native speakers 
of Standard English but grow up speaking a nonstandard dialect. One notion is 
that general dialect interference, ^that is , confusion resulting from differenced 
between thd child's dialect and Standard English, is a cause of th^ minority 

' ^ ■ ■• . - \^ ' ' . ^ ■ ' ' • ■ ■ 

group child's low achievement, in reading. Another view is that there is specific 
- interference, and that these soyrces of interf erience at the phonological, 
syntactic, oi| semantic \le\^ls can be identified. While there itiay^ be a great 

* de^!I^ of overlap be tweSn two. English language systems, there are also important 

" * * ' ' ' ' ' ' ' * ' \ 

ways in which the two differ. For example, Barat^ (196^) cites differences in,*'^ . 

— ■ — _ — , — _xi — . ■ : . 

the distribution of phonemes and in syntactic rules between Black English, and 
Standard English. She expresses the belief that" such differences cause the : 



blfiiizk child difficulty in learning to rea3 from Standard English te:^ts* ./ : 
Like black and Chiqano children, the KEEP students are natiye speakers of 
a /dialect, in this case Hawaii X^reole. As with Black English, Hawaii Creole 
has been the subject of linguistic research and also has been shown to be a 
complex and <||derly language (Bickertc^n, 1973, 1975X. Many of the ways in 
which Creole differs from Standard Englrsli have been pinpointed (for exa;mple, 
Peet, 1974),. and it seemed reasonable to expect that £tiese differences 
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could interfere with the KEEP a^udents ' aearnin^ to read, 

■ ^ ■ ■ J,'^ V ■ ■ ' ■ 

Needier Standard English Comp.eten ge^, In examining -the classroom situa- 

■ • _ \ • . ■ ' 

tion at KEEP and^in ^Hawaii ' s ^public schbols, it is obvious, that the child 

mu^ have som^ level of competeti^e dn Standard Engli^sh in order to lear^ to. 

read . Altbo?[gh ,most of the KEEP teachers were.*born and raised in Hawaii'^nd 



can speak Creole themselves, they^aj^ays instruct in Standard .Eftgllsh. The ^ 

■ ■ ' . ^ ■ ■, ■ . . , _ ^ 
- \ ' • •• . ' ■ ' i > 

cttildren^are rWad stories written -in^ ^Standard English; they listen to tapes 

in Standard(^inglish; and the^ w^tc.h^^ teJLevJLsion programs. 

"When they are a^ked to read, it is from Standard English textbooks.. While 

it Has always been the /-practice at KEEP, for teachers to, vaccept a "child's. • 



language regardless of dlaTN^t (teachers do not '-^^rrect" a child's speech), 
it is clear that the learning environment requires knowledge of Standard 
English. ' • • , , ^ 

. Phonolog ical Interference. One teist of the theory oK^specific dialect 
intetference was at the phonological level. Perhaps misunderstanding waa 
caused Tjy the KEEP students ' failure to discriminate cer^tain Standard English 
phonemes. An Example is the v/i/ and /iy/ phonemes, as contrasted in the * ^ 



words pill and peel , two words which a speaker of Hawaii Creole might pronounce 
in the same way, as /piyl/- ' Sniith (19|&9) stated that confusion would be . . 
likely to result if the phonemes of^ two dialects were different tha<t 
a listener experienced great difficulty in classifying what he was hearing in 
terms of his own phoneme inventory. ^ He hypothesized that this might be the 
case in a Miami high school, where white teachers were asked to administer 
a phoneme disarimfnation test to their black. students . Smith interpreted the 
stut^ents' median score of 66% co^r.ect as. an indication that many were unable 
'to discriminate one-third of tHe sounds spoken by theif teachers. 
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The ^search for interference the phonological level involved "testing ; 
a sajnple of Creole-speaklng KEEP- students. word' pairs, guch three and, 
' tree, -t^^t would be contrasted by a 'seeker of. Standard English but not^ 
; by Creole speajcer.. On the basis .of. the ch.iWreti-'s; .spee'ih.-Vt-kp^earei}' fehat 
they. diiTliot: make- such discriminations . .However , .wh^n ihW children Wre . ' 
, ^ke^^o .listen to h tajje Qf paiVs- ^j^^^ the .words were 

'thel^a'lie or' different, only .five .discriininations were not made by threes or 

V ■ Hqr^-- of ■ the •■•^'Ight' children. They apparently teco&nized differences In:-. ' 

■■■■ ' .," -■. ■' ;• \ ■' . ^ ' ■ ' ■ ■ : - ■ , . : < 

t^e vast majority of ^ord "pairs, 'despite the fact that^ th^ir speeiikh di^^^^ 

'v V /)■• ■ • ■ ■ - -. * ■ r-.. ■ 

^ T^tUC% th'ese. diserirainations.- However," , a small number of problem 'c^trasts 

appafently do exist; and relationships have been found between KEEP first 

graders '^d-nability ^^-^e these 'discriminations and , t4ieir scores on the Metro 

poUtan-Read%ess Test .(see Techni,pal Report #64) . More work, i^ this area .i:^^' 

'currently being conducted--- - ' ' viiV'' 

... ..... . . . ■ ' . ■■ ' ' ■ 

T^ang^^^W^^ Another way in which dialect m'ighf Interfere 

./With children learning to read was described by B?rat£ (1969) . She . 

' hypothesized, that the black dialect-speaking child went through two steps in 
the reading process, first, ^decoding the written words, 'Wd second, unlike 
the' middle-class child, "translating" these words into, his own dialect. Such; - 

a two stage Process, v.ould ' clearly impede tFie . child 's learning to re^d . Hall 

■ \ ■ ' ' . ...=':- - " ■ ' :' ■ " • ' 

and TMFne^ fl9'7l) also su&gested that Black dialect speakers used a trans- 

;VlatloOj'roce^S. although they described this process as "automatic" and aot 
as a source df difficulty.' ' , ! . • . .■ 

Johnson ^975) presented examples of reading responses .which would ' ■ . 

Show dialect Shift byT^lack students. iWhWe the child's response would 
differ from thei^ .exact wording .In the \standard English text, based on a 

owledge of Jl'kck Engli-sh dialect, cou1Q>,g -shown that he wa^s • translating 
.■ . - 
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the text into dialect with no loss of comprehension, Johnson used the following 
ks an example of a multiple dialect shift. The. text^is given as "He is 
tiot smart;" which' the black child might read as "He ain't no smart," In 
■this example the verb is omitted, "ain^ is s^ibsTilzuted-Xcjr .not^ andjio 
Is inserted. However, all of these changes are made in accordance with the_^=--= 
structure of Black dialect and no loss of comprehension occurs. 

Test for Creole Substitutons' , A special oral reading test was designed 
■to~ee8r'ttie~traitslAt4on.,ideft^J:h^^^ 

would malce' substitutions or other reading errors showing dialect shift at 
the point at which^he text contained Standard English features which were 
represented differently in Creole (unpublished study) . The children,' s basal 
texts were first 'examined, and sentences which might pose a problem were 
selected' and rated on -a three point scale, according to the amount of 
difficulty the feature in the sentence was likely to present. Sentences 

, used in the study incorporated these problem features, and were similar to 
those in the texts. The actual sentences which appeared in the text were 
n^t pre^ehlfe^^^^^^ children might have memorized 'i*^ 

some of them. Differences examined were at the phonological, morphological^ 
syntactic, and semantic levels. Surprisingly , .it was found that-) the children 
made no Creole substitutions. With the possible exception of certain 
phonological ones. Howeyer, these were very few and could not be reliably 
scored. Furthermore, the children did not make significantly more errors at 
the higher difficulty levels than at the lower ones. Neither did any 
particular item consistently cause the children to hesitate or err in any 

observable way ^ ' ' 

Comprehension of Standard English . It has also been suggested that dla- 
lect interference might be operating at the level of comprehension. Perhaps 

■ ■• ■ . ^ •••27 ■ 



^ dialect-speaking children not learn to read as quickly as'^Standard English V: 
speakers ^because they are not able to understand the content/ of the texts , 
they are being asked ta^ea Thl;a,wduld occur largely because of the ' 
"mismatch between the set of syntactic rules expressed in the child's ' 
textbooks and those of his own dialect (Baratz, 1969) • 

This idea was tested 3t KEEP at the level of listening comprehension : 
tsee -Technical Report //53), since it was decided that having the children reaS ,^^ 
Creole texts, something they had never done before, would' constitute an unfair • " 
.1*®?^- Stories were selected from the SRA ReadingT^^ 

to level of difficulty and content. Children in both Class I and Class II 
participated in the study. They listened to one set of three stories in 
Hawaii Creole and one iset in Standard English^ Following each story, the- '^^ 
children were asked to answer fi-fre questions • The measure of comprehension > 
was total number of questions answered correctly. It had been anticipated 
that the children would be able to answer correctly many more questions ^ 
about the Creole stories than the Standard English stories. However, the " 
study showed no difference in the number of correct responses to the two 
sets of stories. Apparently, the children ^re able to understand the Starr- 
dard English stories as well as the Creole ones. Thus, it is reasonable ' - 

texts as well as ,/\ 



they would similar texfs written in Creole. . 

A similar finding was repo/ted in a study of Hawaiian fifth grade Hawaii 
Creole speakers, Cibor-owski and Choy (197A) compared Creole speakers and 
Standard English speakers in terms of their ability to recall items from 
storlfs in Creole and Standard English, Again, the two groups did not 
differ except in the poorer performance of Standard English speakers on 
the dialect stories, \ ^ 



.9 r 
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from KEEP students' results on the Standard English Repetition • 
•l'.|^t' (SERT) and Havaii Creole English Repetition Test (hCERT) also supports the 



:-.V''^aea that they are competent in both Standard English and Creole. Both the 



'"^^S^ and the HCERT were administered to ClasS III in the fall and spfing of 
•"^■iiieiif kindergarten year . There were s.igt^?ficant correlations between 



•^X^ntencefl' repeated correctly on t^ie two tests (fall: r=.51, dff26, £<.01; 

yj'iiftpring: r-.66. df-26. £<..ai)-. In general; the, ^ata. show that students who . • 

i;f;/*«.." . . .. " ■ . ■ ' 

Mare competent In one code are also competent in. the other. Apparently, 

M'- ■ 

^> Wn;^jof_the KEEP students are already bidialectal '*hen they enter school, 
jl; This finding is supported by the work of Feld'man, Wertsch, Stone, and FrUzich 

t*^ (1975), who also used a form of .jthe SERT in studying the S tandard SiiiiiiTTiiff'''"'' 
- Creole competence of high school students in Ka'u, Hawaii. They found that 
subjects' repetition scores on SE items were significantly correlated with 
their scores on HC items. 

Other investigatory have reported comparable results in studies with 
black children. Peisach (1965) conducted a study to find out how successfully 
information was communicated between te,?chers and children of different 
races and socio-economic status, including disadvantaged black students. A 
cloze procedure, was. ^^u^^^^^ 



sentences serving as examples of the speech of different social groups . 
Surprisingly, Peisach found almost no differences between the performance of 
black and white chilSren, at both the first and fifth grade levels. 

Weener (1969) collected language samples ftom middle-class white and 
lower-class black adults and used these samples as stimulus materials. The 
samples were read as word lists to groups of,' first grade bla;|c students and 
white students. The black children did not recall significantly more from 
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the lists read to them by adults in their own dialect than from lists read ^ 

by adults in a different dialect. We6ner concluded that at least some 

• ' • '-'^ ' ■ ' ' ' • ■ - ' . . .. 

dialect- speaking children learn to understand Standard English at a very * . 

young age. Nolen (1972) ^s.tfed second- and fourth grade black and white 

. children of low socio-«:onomic background on materials written in Standard 

' ■ * .... 

. - English and Black dialect. Subjects read the selections and then wrote 

answers to. questions* At the second grade level, none of the' comparisons 
. between performance of black and white students attained significance.^ 
However, white"^ students in^^the fourth grade outs'cored blacks on bot;h the 

^ two dialect reading passages and on the Standard English passage. Of most 

----in^er^ti^^pexMps^.wa^t.fJie finding that the ability of the subjects to 
v^answer questions was not a'ffected by the dialect in which tTie passage was 
written. ^ * 

Proposed Solutions . The main findings in this line of research 
suggest that two of the most po,pular solution^ to the problem of teaching 
dialect speakers to read are inappropriate. Neither of these proposed 
answers (dialect readers, or Standard English drill), is supported by research 
at KEEP. , "~ 

The use of dialect readers had been proposed as one solution to the 

-~pr-obl^n-o-f^-4:eaching-.hlack„^ Wolfram, 1970). 

The results of research with the KEEP children indicate that teaching 
Hawaii Creole speakers to read" with Creole texts would probably make no 
difference at all,. Since the KEEP students are bidialectal and can . 
comprehend Standard English as well as Hawaii Creole, the use of Standard 
vEnglish texts cannot be a major cause of their difficulties in reading. 
Although support for the use of dialect readers by black students continues 
(Som^rvill, 1975), the findings at KEEP point out th^ importance of careful 
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empirical work in this field. Linguistic research can reveal the. rules by 
j|i which a dialect is governed and^can show how these rules differ 'from those of 
Standard English. However, the existence of such differences doi^s. not 
Tn6an that they automatically interfere with the child's learning to read. 

Clearly, the KEEP students do not need practice in Standard English 
^forms in order to prepare for reading, because the majority are bidialectal 
^iior already competent in Standard English .when they enter kindergarten. 
Somervill's (1975) review of studies examining the. effect upon reading 
achievement of programs designed to improve children's capabilities in 
Standard English also shows that there is no evidence to support such an 
^"™apin:oaeh-:™4Iowey^r,._the.^^^ language skills, which ' 

kr^ not specif ic to any dialect or to Standard Enlgish, may well have a 
positive influence on reading achievement. 

/ Importance of General Language Ability . While it is almost certain 
that dialect in itself is not a source of difficulty at the beginning 
reading levels, the general language ability of the KEEP students and its 
relationship to learning to read has become a major issue. In language 
research, the direction now being taken at KEEP' is away from an investigation 
of dialect interference and toward an exploration of aspects of language - 
facility aj\d functional language which are independent of dialect* 

The • Tmportari grade reading 

-achievement was shoim by Bougere (1969). While none of the oral language 
measures used in her study accounted for as much of the variance' in 
achievement as did^ the Metropolitan Readiness Test, the addition of certain 
language measures /significantly increased the predictive value of the 
Metropolitan. The two most important language measures for predicting . 
word recognition achievement were oral vocabulary range and oral vocabulary 
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diversity , while average length of T-unlt (sentence including .one or morfe 
clauses) was the language measure most highly related to comprehension 
achievement. 

' '• ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ .• ■ • " ' • 

New Directions in Language, Research 

While keep's work in this area has only just begun, it is al^ady apparent 
that continuing language research offers much promise for improving reading 
achievement. The issues are extremely complex, since it is impossible to deal 
with langi4age development without considering utlder lying cognitive structures. 

Some relationships between mothers' use of language and school achievement 
were shown in a study by Jordan (see Technical Report #61). "The mothers of 46 
KEEP students participated in this study, which examined the content of mother 
chlld^J.ni:exactJp;>R.--,.jri]Le_^^^ child with a ; 

task which had to be ^(j|formed by both working together. Amounts of verbal, . 
predominatly verbal, predominatly nonverbal, and nonverbal directions'^ by the 
mother were measured.'' The results showed a significant positive correlation 
between amount of verbal and predominantly verbal directions and the child- 
ren's WPPSI scores as entering kindergartianers . Because I.Q. is a good predic- 
tor of school achievement, it was suggested that those children who grow up 
in an environment where they can become accustomed to learning through verbal 
direction develop more school-relevant abilities prior to entering kindergarten 
These^-abili-ties^make^i^^^^^^ the school environment > 

where verbal direction is the dominant mode of instruction. 

Au (see Technical Report #50) conducted a study of the oral reading errors 
of 15 KEEP second graders^ aimed at identifying' reading strate^es used by both 
poor and good readers (poor and good as determined by scores on the Gates- 
MacGinitie Reading Test). All subjects read the same stories, and tapes of 
the children's reading were scored by two judges. Errors were placed in 
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categories grouped accor^feig to whether they showed use of context only, use 

of visual-phonic Information only, both, ot neither. Using these categories, it 

•.. ■ . ' i' i ■ ^ ^ ' 

.was possible to determl||e' if- certain patterns of errors could be associated 

with higher or lower reading achievement and\ the extent to which the children 

used visual-phonic or context cues. Errors were analyzed both in terms of 

■.'^ ^ y ■ . 

number and percent of ..errors Hn any one category. 

• ■ "■ - ■ 

Poor and gpod readers did show different patterns of errors. Poor readers 

tended to rely on visual-phonic ,cues and made significantly more partial identity 
- ■ ' • V ,'• ' ■ ' . - 

substitutions and omissions than did good readers* However, the point at 

which they differed the most was in percent of self-correctTons, with good 

readers frequently correcting their own mistakes and poor readers doing so *^ 

only rarely. When the error categories were divided into two gr.oups, one ~ 

'■■ ■ ■ ! ■ ■ ' ■ \. ■ ■ 

±ncluding^hose~showing^use-of context and. one int^ those showing use 

of visual-phonic information, good readers were found to us^ context in 71.52% 
of their errors, poor readers in only 37.58% of t^ielr errors. The KEEP 
students as a group appear to be less proficient in use of context than chil- 
diEn who have been the subjects in similar studies in both the mainland U.S. ' 
(Weber, 'l970) and New Zealand (Clay, 1968). 

It appears that the KEEP students do not approacli reading as a language 
ta3k. They do not use fluency in language to aid them in reading, and do not - 
have the idea that trying to solve a problem in reading can be approached by 

■ ; . ■ r 

-^fes titig- liiigii^is t ic^-hypatheses .™ ^ ^ v. 

\, Pilot studies are also helping to define the problems in the language 
area more clearly. For example, it might have been thought that the children 
werej.largely nonverbal. The results of an unpublished study with a group of 
KEEP kindergarteners who were sel8^^d on the basis of low language ability 

jlly capable of making appropriate 



At^LF Kindergarteners who were sele^^d oi 
however, showed that the children are -Ka: 
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statements ^ori a given topic. An|ytl^r study with first and second graders, 
all with low scores on both the SERT and HCERT, showed similar results (see 
Teclmlcal Report #59) . Childrei^in both studies proved that the KEEP students, 
even those with the lowest scores on tests of language competence, are able 
to produce many statements given the proper setting. Similar findings have 
been reported by Labov (1966) in his work with black children. 

Many other questions remain to be answered. * Although the KEEP students J 
are bidialectal, they differ from middle-class students in overall language 
facility and ability to use language, regardless of dialect. It is important 
to know how the speech of the KEEP students compares to the speech of middle- 
class students of the same age, particularly in terias of 'specif ic measures"" • 
which have^ been found to relat^to reading achievement, such as those used in 
Bougere's (1969) investigation. Further investigation is also needfed tp deter- 



mine whether the KEEP stLtdents are able to use language to help them gain in- 
formation in a variety of settings. For example, a child should be able to ask 
qyestions when hej does not _mj)derstand the teacher 's instructions. The ultimate 
goal of this -type of research is to learn about the relative importance of 
various aspects of language facility and functional language in order to develop 
curricula and teaching methods to, promote the. achievement of disadvantage 
part-Hawaiian studentfS, particularly in reading. 
Research in Cognitive Processes - ^ 

Closely related to work in language and its functions is the study of cog- 

nitive processes. Two studies in this area have been completed to date, both 
Kith implications for the teaching of reading. 

Gallimore, Lam, and Spei5eiV(see-Technical Report //31) conducted a study with 
KEEP kindergarteners which compared subjects' recall of shape names under three 
training conditions. The first condition, associative elaboration, was based ^ 
on the work of Rohwer 1,19>1) and used stories about everyday events, in which 
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tti^lshap^ names wiere linked with, common objects (for example, crescent slice ; 
of watermelon) . In the second condition, rehearsal, which was derived from 

flayell. Beach, and Chinsky (1966), the subjects traced and verbalized the shap 

<* • ' ' » ■ . • 

• *^ — ' • 

name, and then continued to repeat the name until the next shape appeared* on . 
th^' screen • Xtf the third, or control, condition. t^e subjects simply traced eac 
shape and repeated its name. The groups did not differ in number of shapes 
named correctly oil an immediate posttest. However, subjects ill the elaboration 

condition did recall s;lgnificantly more ite^s on the one-week posttest. The - : 

, . . . » . . ■ * . 

results suggest that the school perfortaance of these children can .be enhanced 

by use of procedures like elaboration, which apparently servp to activate cog- 

i: ■ ' • ;:. • ■ . ' ' ^ 

ni'tive processes. ' * 

Speidel, Hao, atid Gallimore (see Technical Report #37) trained a group of 

'-. ^ ■ . , ■ ■ • ■ . ' ' . ■ ■ • 

KEEP kindergarteners to label the distinctive features of letter-like symbols. 
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For example, the children- were taught-^^pay^^^^TW-Su^aufi-^bas^^J^^ 
this one has a line on the bottom." The control group received no training. 
The two groups were given a first posttest* by an experimenter who had no know- 
ledge of the training given to the subjects. There was no difference in the 
performance o'f the two gr|)ups on this posttest. The subjects were then given j 
another test by the teacher whp had trained the experimental group, but, agairit 
no differences were foun^^ Finally, the trainer gave all the experimental sub- 



iects a no-fee^back review session with the same stimuli that had been used in 
training, followed ^itmnedi^^^ by the test stimuli. - This time the experimental 
group showed a slgnilicantil^d^^ performance, compared to both their ot^^ 

previous performamxe and to the performance of the control group. The authors 
discussecj th^results in terms of Flayell et al. (1966) procfuction deficiency 
hypothesis. This hypothesis states that children pass thr^ough a developmental 
stage in which they do not spontaneously use certain symbolic or cognitive 



medlatldn skill's, although they do possess them, The findings of this study 
suggest that teaching of . concepts should be'done in a variety of contexts, 
, suph as using different methods for presenting the st4.muli, having instruction 
. ^by different teachers, and studying the material in different subject areas. 

These variations should produce generalization of training- It is a'lso apparent 
. ^frotn the results pf this study that a child's performance on a test may not pro- 
^ylde an accurate assessment of what he actually can do (see Technical Report #37) 

. . . New Reading Curriculum for 1975-1976 

V. V^seat research i^ is being conducted within the framework of 

a new reading cur riculum%hich reflects our past work in reading research. Our 
cohbern for maintaing the indiistriousness qf the, KEEP student^ ':(,s shown 'iji the 
related staff development program in which all KEEP teachers must participate..- 
Teachers who. have not previously received training in behavioral analysis and ^ 

techniques to tfie .classroom is monitored. Interventions for children with 
•t^tpecial motivational and behavioral problems are also managed within the con- 
text of the staff development program. It is recognized that lack of motivation 
to work can be a problem in teaching children^to read and thus it is not neglec- 
.ted. However, the findings of the basal reader and two token reinforcement 
studies showed that increasing industriousness in and of itself was not suf- ^ 
flcient to bring the KEEP students to grade level reading achievement. : 

As mentioned earlier, the new kindergarten curriculum begins with a com-. 
_PI_?]}?J^^iY?^^ P^.9gT?"i • This r eadiness program was developed 



in response to the need for giving the KEEP students an earlier start in learn- 
ing to read, in order to help them perform at grade level as soon as possible, j 
The readiness program is at present the most detaiied part of the curriculum / 
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and calls for the children to inaster the larjgest number of objectives for/ any 
two month period. The intensive and accelerated nature of the readiness pro- 
' gram in the new curr^iculum^ refliects the finding that Class II and III^ both 
showed increases in reading achievement largely as a result of ah earlier in- 

_ ■ . ; ' . : 

troduction of formal rieading instruction. As part o*f the cbntinuiitg evaluation 
V and improvement of the new curriculum, objectives in the areas of functional 
communication and cognitive operations are hieing added to the kindergarten 
program. « , 

In every section of the new/cutriGUlUm but readiness, there are three 
strands, or skill areas: -comprehens^ion, sijght vocabi^ary, and decoding." There 

. ■ ■/ .■ ■ •■ ' ' '.d" ■.: ■■■ ■ ■ - . .. 

are '^so* plans' to add ^strands for fiihctiohal lariguage and cognitive operations^. 
This wide range of skill areas, nQt?:^aliv traditionally placed in the reading 
curriculum, is believed necessary because of the evidence 'provided by the 
series of studies on the learning of sound-symbol relationships. These studies 
led to the general conclusion tha<t a reading program that emphasizes phonics 
probably presents serious prdbleipas for the disadvantaged, part-Hawaiian^child. 
The new curriculum will deemphasize decoding and stress comprehension skills 
^nd^ the learning of words by 'the sight method as alternatives. Skills in 
functional language<and cognitive operations seem necessary to promote further 
achievement in the other strands, although more 'Investigation will be needed to 
determine the exact nature of these skills and their relationship to learning 
%o 'read.. . . * ' ' ■ ^ ' . . " ■ ' ■ - 

Finally, the results* of studies at KEEP in dialect interference also in- 



- . f luenced the new curriculum, although these, results generally indicated that 
our 'past practices were not inappropriate. Because of our research evidence 
that the KEEP students .are actually bidialectal, they can and/kre being taught 
"^o read with conventional Standard English basal texts under the new curriculum « 
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;NowWe is, there provision for drill 'in Standard English 'in. -tile curriculum, 
■ However, through the; development;'-^^ objectives '. In the fuhctlondf •"language:: • 
strand, it Is hoped that many oppopiuiiitles will be pres^^ in the clasSroom" 
; : for the children to us^e,,lap^^^ increase f luency, , to become more elabora- 

V languagei^ and to iiicrease cognitive .manipulations based on use 

"^^^^^^^^^^^ language). ; In this way they may become jnore proficient lii 
those general language skills which seem more important "io learning to read , 
than, knowledge of Standard English alone. 
; ' The new curriculum, ♦hich^ now provides the basic frameworR for research" 
in reading,- shows our present d^ntent to search for answers within the class-' 
room itself. Giose observations of teachers -and students,, and b| teacher- ^ 
, student interactions and student-student interaction^' will .help us^o better 

understand the process by ..which information is transmitted and applied In thq| 
^f^^^°^J_^^.® observations wilV help us to specif y the variety ^JMm7thod^~~ 

which constitute good teaching, particularly in reading. We also hope to gkin 

\ ■ . ' - \ ■■ ■■ 

more insight into' the ways in which the KEEP students handl e different kinds of 

problepis and the process they go through in dealiiig with different tasks. This 

understanding will enable us to develop ways o'/ training our students to deal' 

f°^.^ effectively^ith similar situations. The new. curriculum reflects our be- 

lief that research and classlroom practice at KEEP should be closely tied toge- 

' -Aerwith ^lndlrigs Inyone area contributing to improvement in the other. 



Summary ar^d Conclusilpns ^^^^^ V • 



^^"; gQ^gh ^¥ _P^oblems of successfully teaching, reading to disadvantaged, r -U ' 

" ■ ~ ~ ■ ' ■ , ^ ■ ■ '■<■■■■■■ 

part-Hawaiian dhildren are more complex' and subtle than may generally be believed, ^ 
■KEEP has defined prbBlem areas more clearly anA has taken positive first 
steps toward applying these findings in the classroom. 

. First, it was found'»'that increasing student Industrlousness was not suff lG;ient 
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In atui of ^vltise^ i:<^ the childrfen^vfe^' grade level achievement in reading- 

Therefore, while .iTidu^triousness is alv^ays an important factor, lack of it is . 
not the main reason that^lfey disadvantaged, part-Hawaiian children do not 
learn how to read well, .. . 

■ • ■ ; ^ ■ . .. - < ■ '/„.•.•.■■•-.>• 

< Second, it was found that the earlier reading instruc.tip'n. is begun, the 

" • ■ . •: •.' '•' . . . ■ '•. 

better ^the children's reading achievement. Much work was done at KEEP in read- 

i ' . ■ t ' V . * i •» • * 

;ing readiness and the optimum time to begin* reading instruction, Reading in- ^ 

struct ion was begun as early, as two months after the children entered kinder- 

gar ten. order to b^gin early reading, a comprehensive and intjenslve readiness 

program w^s developed. The preaent readiness program covers self-help, acade- 

mic, and social skil]||^ and specifies recommendejjt tf^^^^'^S Procedures in each^. 

area. This program will be-further strengthened with the addition of skills 

in functional language and cognitive operations, 

_ Third, in ex^ining- the progress of the KEEP student sViii a typical reading 



program, it was f ound^thaJt^eJ.eayjli;n^„^L..so^ 

treinely difficult for them, Althougl^ a series pf studies was conducteS which 

explored ways of accelerating their learning of these relationships, no'vreffective 

method>as fourictl^ Thejcoritinuing difficulty of this type of task for the KEEP 

students was attributed to the probable^ lack of certain language and cognitive 

skills which are necessary prerequisites for the efficient learning o^ sourid- 

. ■ . - > V . • . . 

symbol relationships, Further research in the^areas of language and cognitioti 

is important, not only for the learning of sound-symbol relationships but for 
reading ^achievement as a whole. It was also recommended that children Hke_ tho^.e 
.^at-'KEEf* w>t b£^t^ii^t.uto,Jxea^ sound- 
/symbol relationships, especially at the beginning levels. As ah alternative, ; 
these children should be first taught to read with programs emphasizing co^ipre- 
hensida and the learning of words through a sight or whole word method. 



tujii^s %howed that sp^eaking a dialect, 
tself^Mnterf ere with learning -to rekd at 

'rP^^ ■ ' ■■ • V: . , ■ • • • . -V- 

concluded that certain lacks in Ian- \^ 
specific, were contributing to the chil- 



* ?6ul:th, the results of several 
Haya|y^ Creole,' probably does not in 
the beginning levels. Rather, it was 
guage ability,' which are.ho£ dialect 
<fcen'ft ipoor progress in learning tq rekd.. Based upon this conclusiom^nves- 
tigation In the "language area is cpntiLnuing. Recommendations If or futuirW: ' 



research. included investigations to d 



2termine the KEER.^udents\ leyel^^^^^ 



skill in-speci|fic areas of language £acility and f unctional larigiagd, and the' 
relationship of those various skills j to .i^arning tb read. _ . 

Filially, a new readiij| curriculum was devised :Wse(i upon the results of 
pas tv research. It Is presently compised of a tWtf- month readiness program,, and 

^ w,^^ strand' continuum from kinder |;ar ten through third grade; The three 
strands* or skill are&s, are coii^iehensior^. sight vo^cattulary, and decoding, 
there are plans to add strands fpr. skills^ in functiorfiil language ^!a^^^^ 
f ni:^ive operations, .The reading curriculum is a ls^o_i% signed as a fraiiewofk 
for research and serves t6- reaf find ; the close reia^tionship at KEEP between 
research and classroom practice. . 
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